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This Business of Bestness 


FRED GOODWIN, Southeast Missouri State College 


I have been intending to write this article 
for some time, and this would seem to be 
the propitious time to be about it. The 
college at which | teach has just returned 
from the Pi Kappa ayn National Con- 
vention in possession of a superior certif- 
icate in men’s sweepstakes. We have won 
the right to send a student to the Old Line 
Oratorical Contest at Michigan State Uni- 
versity in a few weeks. We have compiled 
a squad record in debate this year of about 
70 per cent wins. I mention these achieve- 
ments only because what I am about to say 
might be interpreted as loser’s bleat. It is 
not. Rather, it is an effort to combat a delu- 
sion which periodically invades forensic 
tourneys. I suppose, like the wild onions in 
my front vard, this delusion will tend to 
sprout annually and with increasing fre- 
quency until somebody sprays the lawn. 
Herewith, I hope, will be only the first 
dose of chlorate solution. Far too many 
people are insisting that after we identify 
the superior forensic participants, we con- 
tinue to apply our wandering micrometers 
to decide which of the best is the best. 

They suggest an impossible task. Jn the 
greatest number of instances, to choose with 
any degree of reliability the “cham pion’ of 
the best debate teams cannot be done. The 
truth is, and all coaches who are knowledge- 
able enough and honest enough must admit 
it, that in forensic contests the maximum 
differentiation by the most competent of 
judges is that which separates the superiors 
from the excellents from the goods from 
the rest. 

You may have puzzled yourself while you 
were in grade school with the query which 
goes: “Suppose you had ; 1 piece of string 
and kept cutting it in half. How long would 
it take you to complete the job?” The an- 
swer was that you never completed the job, 
because if you cut away only half of the 
remaining piece of string, half a_ piece 
would always remain. I can remember 
marveling at that answer. Maybe you can 
too, But I hope you haven't bothered your- 
self with nonsense like that recently, be- 
cause the only reasonable answer to the 
question is: “You cut until your cutting 
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instrument becomes too crude to cope with 
the size of the remaining piece of string. 
Then you quit.” I that after we 
isolate the superior speakers in debate, 
oratory, discussion, and extemporaneous 
speaking, our measuring instruments are, 
and always will be, too crude to separate 
them further with any degree ol a 

The last Pi Kappa De ‘Ita National Tour- 
nament which named a national debate 
“champion” was in 1934. The final round 
pitted Gustavus Adolphus against St. Olaf 
College. Named as judges in the final round 
were nine people considered by the contest 
committee to be capable critic judges. They 
heard the debate and voted a perfect split, 
5-4. People who were upset by the divergent 
opinion made the naive assumption that a 
judge or a group of judges reach a decision 
in debate as they might solve a problem in 


rol 
suggest 


geometry. This naive reasoning is that 
judges are supposed listen to the argu- 
ments, and carefully apply axioms and 
postulates of reasoning, analysis, organi- 
zation, Speaking skill, etc., to see which 
team’s performance squares with those 


axioms and postulates. It sounds very sim- 
ple. But there is one big difference. Real 
students of Euclidean geometry don’t assess 

problem and split their decision 5-4, 3-2, 
or 2-1. Let me say it again. After we identify 
the superior speakers, we have made the 
last reliable measurement possible in com- 


petitive public speaking no matter how 
competent the judging. 
I do not necessarily hold that tourna- 


ments which purport to cleave the 
riorest” from the superior should be aban- 
doned. But when you realize the inherent 
inadequacy of the yardstick we must use to 
compute the results in the super tourna- 
ments some of us attend, and in the final 
rounds in the elimination tournaments 
most of us attend, it’s pretty hard to take 
them as seriously as some people seem to 
be doing. 

Right now I am staring at a trophy on 
my desk which is supposed to symbolize 
that an entry of Southeast Missouri State 
College was “best’’ in one of the tourna- 
ments we attended this year. The student 


“supe- 





is happy to get the trophy. The editor of 
our campus newspaper was delighted to 
hear about such a newsworthy item. ‘The 
college publicity director was tickled to 
death. The college president was reservedly 
pleased. My colleagues congratulated me. 
After all, we have a “state champion” at 
our school. And let me be the first to admit, 
I like the attention and the publicity. But 
I know that “state champion” is a kind of 
fraudulent label. I know, and thank good- 
ness the student knows, that if the whole 
contest were run again with another set of 
equally qualified judges, he might not be 
rated on the top. And this knowledge both- 
ers neither of us one whit. What we aim for 
is the superior rating. If you consistently 
earn that, then you have earned the last of 
the reliably meaningful plaudits in the 
game of intercollegiate competitive public 
speaking. You are at the top. A few others 
are there with you, but it’s not too crowded 
unless you tend toward greediness. How- 
ever, if you like to be alone in your bestness, 
if you seek the “champion” label, which ad- 
mittedly is easier to explain to the local 
press and your campus committee on pro- 
rations, you may be opening the way for 
trouble. For example, at one tournament 
we attended this year an obviously superior 
debate team was not satisfied with recog- 
nition as superior. Intent upon protecting 
its bestness rating, the team deliberately 
misrepresented some evidence. The oppos- 
ing team knew it, and fortunately the judge 
knew it. In the critique he confronted the 
offending team with his awareness. They 
openly admitted their tactics claiming, 
“Everybody quotes out of context when 
they get in a tight spot.” I hope their coach 
wouldn't hold their claim to be true! But 
it’s tempting to be nefarious when seeking 
as fickle a sprite as bestness. 

I have sometimes wondered too at the 
academic standards of schools ferreting best- 
ness by sending a few of their better stu- 
dents to far too many tournaments. I re- 
cently heard a college director of forensics 
call these debaters “debate bums—as much 
as the athletic bums we used to condemn.” 
And he has a point without doubt. 

Then there are some institutions hoping 
to embrace bestness by recruiting debaters 
with the fervor of two Big Ten football 
coaches after a 250 pound high school 
tackle who can run 100 yards in 11 seconds 
in full equipment. Don’t misunderstand 


me. There is nothing wrong with trying to 
get promising high school students to come 
to your school. If you're normal, you be. 
lieve you don’t have enough of the good 
ones as it is. But I hope you ll agree that 
one can go too far in this direction. Some 
schools have in my opinion. 

In my scale of values forensics can be 
justified only as an educational endeavor, 
It is not for the aggrandizement of an insti- 
tution or its department of speech, though 
bestness tempts some school administrators 
to use forensics for those purposes. Debate 
does not exist for the ego inflation of the 
debate coach. Most of us stand in no need 
of that anyway. But bestness can poison a 
coach's previously sane forensic philosophy. 
Forensics exist—and I hope your cortex is 
not beginning to flash the trite signal, be. 
cause I feel this sincerely—to teach straight 
thinking and clear talking. Tournaments, 
decisions, and awards help’ those of us who 
work specifically at the job of teaching bet: 
ter thought and speech. But it’s time to 
whittle away at the tournament bestnes 
bogey. He’s growing a bit too large. I ty 
to teach this forensic sanity to my students. 
Will you join me? 























CAN YOU TOP IT? 


It was at one of the better-known mid 
western debate tournaments and the West- 
minster affirmative team had just engaged 
in what they thought was not a very close 
debate. The judge, an elderly lady from 
the art department, waited until the other 
team had left the room and then beckoned 
the Westminster debaters over to_ het. 
“Young gentlemen, ” she said, in a conspire 
torial whisper, “I just want you to know 
how magnificently you debated. I don't 
think I ever heard sounder and more cop 
vincing constructive speeches. And your re 
buttals—you simply demolished your op 
ponents’ arguments.” 

She paused and the Westminster debater 
glowed with praise and the conviction that 
they were sure of at least one decision 
Then a look of real anguish came over the 
judge's face. “It’s too bad,” she continued 
“really too bad, that no affirmative cal 
win on this question.” 

(Your own horrible-humorous anecdoté 
are solicited for this department. Remem 
ber the time that... ? Don’t just remember 
write it down and send it in. In_ short 
Can You ‘Tor It?) 
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Speech in the Training 


Of a Scientist 


SAMUEL L. MEYER* 


The ability to make an effective oral 
presentation of scientific subject matter to 
colleagues in his own field, to scientists in 
other fields, and to the general public is a 
mark of distinction which the man of sci- 
ence should seek. 

Though of recognized value in the past, 
the spoken word is of greater significance 
today as a tool of the scientist than ever 
before. Such a facility can be achieved best 
through speech experience in the under- 
graduate training of the prospective sci- 
entist. It is the purpose of this brief article 
to call to the attention of young people who 
contemplate scientific careers four of the 
many reasons why proficiency in speech 
makes such a significant contribution to the 
training of a scientist. 

First, training in speech helps in the 
presentation of “papers” at scientific meet- 
ings. By “paper” is meant a report of the 
procedures, observations, and conclusions 
involved in a scientific experiment. Because 
not more than ten to fifteen minutes are 
usually available, such a “paper” often 
takes the form of a short, oral presentation 
made without notes, with notes, or, most 
commonly, from a manuscript which is 
read. Programs of many socicties list 
“papers to be read.” This becomes literally 
true, and the “reading” is often most in- 
effective. One of the purposes of such meet- 


* Dr. Meyer was initiated into the Missouri Gam- 
ma Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta at Central College, 
Fayette, Missouri. He holds the Degree of Special 
Distinction, Orders of Debate, Oratory, and In 
struction. He earned the Ph.D. degree in Biology 
at the University of Virginia and has been Head 
of the Department of Botany at the University of 
Tennessee and at the Florida State University. He 
has served as Executive Director of the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences and Executive Sec 
retary of the Division of Biology and Agriculture 
of the National Research Council. In 1954, he was 
a delegate representing the National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council of the United 
States of America at the VIII International Botani 
cal Congress held in Paris, France. Currently, he is 
the Academic Vice-President of the College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, California. 


ings is to provide the audience with the op- 
portunity to hear original research de- 
scribed, in person, in interesting, enthusi- 
astic, and vital fashion by those who have 
conducted the investigations. By such a 
presentation the speaker establishes the 
priority of his work and obtains helpful 
criticisms from others working in the same 
or related fields. This can be a thrilling ex- 
perience for both audience and speakers. 
On the other hand, it can be a time-con- 
suming, tiring, and boring experience for 
the audience and a trying ordeal the speak- 
er wishes to forget. 

While an effective presentation can never 
replace carefully planned and conducted 
research, it can certainly make the results 
more understandable and more meaning- 
ful. The degree of effectiveness of the 
presentation enhances or lessens the pres- 
tige and reputation of the speaker. Though 
of importance to every person who appears 
on the program of a scientific meeting, be it 
that of a state academy or an international 
congress, the impression made by the young 
scientist, just starting out on his proles- 
sional career, is of particular significance. 
‘Training in speech will help him to know 
what to say and how to say it. The ability 
to communicate on such occasions may in- 
fluence his professional future for good or 
ill. 

Second, training in speech provides the 
scientist with an essential tool for effective 
teaching. The “lecture method,” a_tech- 
nique of teaching which in more recent 
years has fallen into some disrepute, is 
about to be revived and its importance re- 
emphasized. Recent reports and studies in- 
dicate that in the future classes will be 
larger. This is the only way many institu- 
tions can meet the challenge of increasing 
enrollments. As a result, the teacher who is 
at ease before a large group, who knows 
how to select, organize, and phrase subject 
matter for oral presentation, to enunciate 
clearly, to emphasize effectively, to project 



































the voice comfortably, to use the vocal 
cords, lips, and tongue correctly, and to 
breathe properly, will be sought after by 
college and university administrators. 

Third, speech training greatly expands 
the potential of the scientist for a contri- 
bution to higher education. There is an in- 
creasing tendency to call scientists to fill 
such academic posts as deans of graduate 
schools, institutional directors of research, 
and presidents of colleges and universities. 
In all such assignments, effective oral com- 
munication with colleagues and the public 
is essential to success. 

Ihe time for the young scientist to pre- 
pare himself for such roles is in his under- 
graduate years. At this time he must ac- 
quire the fundamentals of knowledge in 
his own and related fields, facility in foreign 
languages, and develop an independent and 
inquiring mind. But this is the time also 
for him to gain vet another tool that will 
add much to his resources—effectiveness in 
oral expression. When opportunities come 
to hold high level administrative positions, 
it is usually too late to fill gaps in one’s 
training. The candidates who are ready 
at the moment of selection, from the stand- 
point of total preparation, are those who 
are favorably considered. 

Fourth, training in speech provides the 
scientist with the means to put scientific 
knowledge in a form that will both interest 
and instruct the public. He must recognize 
his community responsibilities. He is no 
longer a man apart, “a man in a white 
coat,” residing in his “ivory tower.” He is a 
member of the society in which he lives, 
and he must assume his social responsibili- 
ties. Today, as never before, the scientist ts 
the spokesman for, and the interpreter of, 
his science. He must be able to convey 
through oral expression the meaning and 
significance of his field of specialization to 
those who are not similarly trained. Wheth- 
er he likes it or not, he now finds himself 
with the responsibility for making science 
make sense to those whose lives are so in- 
timately affected by it. Without adequate 
training in speech, he must shirk this re- 
sponsibility or accept it with discredit both 
to himself and his science. 

\s one who has been privileged to 
present “papers” at scientific meetings in 
this country and abroad, who has had the 
satisfying experience of teaching lecture 
sections of more than two hundred stu- 





dents, who has enjoyed opportunities for 
scientific and educational administration, 
and who has been called upon to communi- 
cate with the public on scientific subjects, 
the writer is thoroughly convinced that his 































undergraduate training in speech is one of 
his most valuable assets. It is his earnest 
hope that many other young people who 
contemplate careers in science will have 
the pleasure and satisfaction that results | 
from participation in “the art of persuasion, | De 
beautiful and just.” tic 
thr 
; th 
THE COVER PHOTO: | a 
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Since there may be a few new member} {, 
of Pi Kappa Delta who cannot immediately} jp, 
identify the personalities pictured on the} oy. 
cover, an identification may be needed. On} 4. 
the left is Roy D. Mahaffey, past national} ja¢ 
president of Pi Kappa Delta, chairman of gq 
the speech department and director o poi 
forensics at Linfield College, McMinnville} fou 
Oregon. On the right is “Rosy,” mascot of pla 
Sigma Nu fraternity at the College of Puget§ cei 
Sound. The picture was taken last Februf off 
ary at the C. P. S. annual Tyro Tourna 
ment by John Keliher, a senior C. P. $f 
debater. — _ 
Professor Mahaffey is known throughouif Ist 
the West Cost as “Happy.” He came by the 
name naturally because of his never lagging 
good will and cheerful hope that everything§ 9,,, 
is all right, really, and is going to come 
out all right. Next after the late Egben 
Ray Nichols, “Happy” has probably don 
more for the promotion of clean, hard com 3rd 
petitive forensics than any other single fore 
on the West Coast. His basic philosophi 
of forensics is that they constitute the bes 
device, known to date, whereby young met§ 4; 
and young women may toughen their if 
tellectual fiber, develop their power of dis 
crimination between real and vested integ , 
est, and learn how to win modestly and t oth 
lose gracefully. 
As for “Rosy,” his fame has not sprea 
quite as wide nationally as has “Hap’s,” bu 
he is one of the better known personaliti¢— yyy 
of the Pacific Northwest. “Rosy” attends al Ist 






C. P. S. functions and participates direct 
not only in the activities themselves bul 
also in the auxiliary social amenities. 
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Report of the National 
Questions Committee 


HARVEY CROMWELL, Mississippi State College for Women 


One hundred and beer pi Kappa 


Delta chapters voted on the national ques- 
tions this year. @me chapters tetedte-rank 
theb: sh: en ti ated ; x did 
not vote for the discussion questions. ‘There 
were thus one hundred and _ thirty-two 
valid ballots for the debate propositions 
and one hundred and thirty valid ballots 
for the discussion questions. The results of 
the vote on the National Debate and Dis- 
cussion ‘Topics for 196@66 are listed below 
as announced on August Z, 19$& In tabu- 
lating the votes, each first-place vote was 
scored five points; each second-place, four 
points; each third-place, three points; each 
fourth-place, two points; and each fifth- 
place one point. The topic in each list re- 
ceiving the highest total was chosen as the 
ofhcial question. 








DEBATE 
RANK VOTE 
Ist Resolved: That Congress should 
be given the power to reverse 
decisions of the Supreme Court 1230 
2nd Resolved: That federal price 
supports for agriculture should 
We IE ie ic os Oi awed 1213 
3rd Resolved: ‘That the federal gov- 
ernment should establish a sys- 
tem of compulsory health insur- 
NE 66. Pein bm Bde 1128 
tth Resolved: That East and West 
Germany should be unified as a 
sovereign state ......... 107] 
5th Resolved: That Communist Chi- 
na should be admitted to the 
Rimited Nations ..... 666.6 ck 1058 
DISCUSSION 
RANK VOTE 
Ist What should be the role of gov- 
ernment in regulating organized 
MNS he esa hae 1270 


~ 


2nd What should be the place of the 
humanities in American higher 
URC MAED | o. 5s Se ccd as ers eee 1135 
3rd How can the United States best 
meet foreign economic com- 
UIE 05:05 baa eehented 1108 
ftth What should be the role of the 
federal government in regulat- 
ing our economy? ............ 1007 
5th What should be the policy of 
the United States toward the 
problems of Africa? ...... 910 
The national questions committee is 


governed by the following procedures: 

(1) The Speech Association of America 
Committee on Intercollegiate Debate and 
Discussion is composed of one member from 
each of the four cooperating forensic so- 
cieties—Delta Sigma Rho, Phi Rho Pi, Pi 
Kappa Delta, and Tau Kappa Alpha—one 
member appointed by the president of the 
American Forensic Association, and one 
member appointed by the president of the 
Speech Association of America. The chair- 
manship of the committee rotates among 
the four forensic societies and the AFA and 
SAA appointees. 

(2) Each committee member is responsi- 
ble for polling the chapters or members of 
the organization which he represents. All 
suggestions for topics must be submitted to 
committee members not later than the May 
date set by the committee. 

(3) The committee members must meet 
during the months of May or June to de- 
cide on topics and phrase the questions for 
discussion and the propositions for debate. 

(4) The debate propositions and discus- 
sion questions are submitted for prefer- 
ential vote not later than August | to all 
chapters of the four forensic organizations 
and to a representative number of the non- 
afhliated schools. 

(5) If circumstances require a change 

(Continued on page 23) 


























Private Debate vs. 
Public Speaking 


DONALD L. GRAHAM 


The use of persuasive speech 
is to lead to decisions. This is so even 
if one is addressing a single person and 
urging him to do or not to do some- 
thing ... the single person is as much 
your ‘judge’ as if he were one of many; 
we may say, without qualification, that 
any one is your judge whom you have 
to persuade. ” "The Rhetoric of Aris- 
totle, Book II, Chapter 18, 1391", 5-12. 


(Becker edition). Trans. by W. Rhys 
Roberts. 
Forty years ago, in the’ March issue of 


THE Forensic, there appeared an article 
by Alfred Westfall,! then National His- 
torian of Pi Kappa Delta, entitled, “The 
Judges, the Honorable Judges, If You 
oe ” In the March issue of THE FOREN- 

1959, there appeared an article by Roy 
Baker? entitled, “Shall Provide Qualified 
Judges.” Lest anyone think that Pi Kappa 
Delta has come full circle in her historical 
destiny, let me hasten to add that there is 
no subject that has so consistently occu- 
pied the concern of speech teachers and of 
speakers as that of judging. With the de- 
sire to win such an integral feature of de- 
bate, it is not surprising that the decision 
element should provoke continuing criti- 
cal attention. To subject the immediate 
present to the scrutiny of the immediate 
past, Mr. Baker suggests that the lack of 
“qualified” judges at tournaments creates 
a situation in which “the ‘power of per- 
suasion’ becomes a more valuable tool than 


Donald L. Graham is Director of Forensics at 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisi- 
ana. He is Governor of the Province of the Lower 
Mississippi, and Secretary-Treasurer and member 
of the Executive Council of the Southern Region 
American Forensic Association. He holds the de- 
gree of Special Distinction in debate, oratory, and 
coaching. 
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1“The Judges, the Honorable Judges, 
by Alfred Westfall. Tue Forensic, Series 5, 
(March. Aged, 1919), pp. 3-6. 
hall Provide Qualified Judges,” by 
Forensic, March, 1959, pp. 67-68. 
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Mr. Baker defines 
“including a knowledge of 
the rules of debate.” Mr. Westfall con. 
tended that, “A debate should not be 
judged upon the technical principles laid 
down in treatises on argumentation, such 
as steps in analysis, definitions, and tech 
nical points in delivery. \ debate should 
be judged as to its power - convince and 
persuade. Strangely, while the two 
authors disagree as to the basis for judg. 
ing and, collaterally, what constitutes a 
“qualified” judge, they both proceed from 
the same premise: debate is an essential} 
part of the training of students for pro 
fessional and public life. 

The first main point, 
bater convinces or persuades, 
sidered from two points of view: first 
whether he has a real choice; second, if he 
has a choice, which is more likely to win 
debates. 

In recent literature in our field, the conf 
viction-persuasion dualism controvers 
seems to have been resolved as “‘conviction 
and persuasion, now and forever, one ané 
inseparable.”® The dualism retains some 
validity, more in terms of providing a basi 
for analyzing speech elements and for de 
termining specific audience responses that 
in terms of discrete psychological faculties 
To argue that reason is not involved in 
action determination or that emotion i 
not involved in determining belief is, | 
believe, unrealistic, unsound, and in refer 
ence to debate, inapplicable.‘ 

Aside from the conviction-persuasion cot 
troversy, both articles raise a question ol 
purpose, both in regard to debate training 


the ‘art of debate.’ 
“qualified” as 


whether the de 
may be con 























































Craig Baird and Franklin & 


3 General Speech, by A. 
New York, 19% 


Knower. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
(Second Edition), pp. 270-73. 

The Art of Good Speech, by 
Ernest J. Wrage. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
pp. 299-300. 








James H. McBurney av§ 
New York, 19 


* Persuasion, A Means of Social Control, by Winste 
Lamont Brembeck and William Smiley Howell. Prentice 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1952, pp. 411-420. Particulatl 
the footnote concerning the Knower study, in which eme 
tional and factual-logical speeches were found to 
equally effective in securing attitude shift. 
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ich em? 


and debate tournaments—a question which 
deserves some sober reflection. 

Every tournament yields its tales con- 
cerning experiences with judges—those 
judges who are prejudiced on the ques- 
tion (including some coaches who discount 
arguments and cases not in use in their 
particular section of the country); those 
who have never heard a contest debate; 
those who vote against a team which did 
not answer the judge’s unspoken objec- 
tions, or did not employ the judge’s un- 
spoken refutation (which was much_bet- 
ter than that used by the debaters); judges 
who sleep through the debate (perhaps 
with good ‘reason), ad infinitum, ad tedium. 
Such criticisms are heard with sufficient 
frequency as to cause some twentieth cen- 
tury Mark Antonys to cry, “Oh judgment, 
thou art fled to brutish beasts, and men 
have lost their reason!” Strangely, very few 
criticisms are heard concerning the judges’ 
lack of expert status on the subject matter 
debated. 

It seems to be a relatively simple matter 
to label certain judges as unqualified. So 
far no one, in my experience, has been able 
to describe, in terms unmistakably clear, 
just what constitutes a qualified judge, to 
tell how and where he may be discovered, 
and to determine who shall pass the judg- 
ment concerning the judge’s qualifications. 

Upon what bases can we say that the 
judgment of any particular individual is 
not competent? The answer to this ques- 
tion depends, in large part, upon what we 
assign as the purpose of tournament de- 
bating. 

If a debate tournament is conceived 
a test of experteuse in the technical formu- 
lation of a case, a test of whether debaters 
are familiar with the processes of organi- 
zation, analysis, discovery and evaluation 
of evidence and argument, and of skill in 
speaking and in the Latin fallacies—then, 
of course, only someone similarly trained 
would be capable of judging the relative 
attainments of the debaters. Under such 
conditions, with experts judging the degree 
of expertness of students, the tournament 
becomes, in almost absolute terms, the 
anathema of public speaking. 

Consider, for a moment, the tournament- 
debate situation: four debaters, usually al- 
ternating affirmative and negative; a room 
which is usually empty except for the de- 
baters and one lonely judge who, although 
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he has no influence over the actual out- 
come of the proposition, and the debaters 
realize it (art of persuasion? ), is the 
ject of the most convincing efforts the de- 
baters can muster; a proposition which is 
carefully selected because it cannot be 
solved and will not be resolved during the 
season, and one concerning which the 
really significant information is usually not 
even available to the debaters. Here we 
have an ivory-tower situation which would 
satisfy even the Medieval academicians. 
When hundreds of thousands of taxpayers’ 
dollars, extracted for education, are being 
expended annually upon this activity, and 
the argument is submitted that this arti- 
ficial situation, because of its artificiality, 
requires that only a qualified expert can 
judge it, then debate, as an academic ad- 
junct, becomes virtually impossible to jus- 
tify. Paradoxically, even the artificial sit- 
uation described has not resulted in arti- 
ficially consistent bases for decisions. Even 
debate coaches seem to convict themselves 
of being unqualified every time they par- 
ticipate in split decisions. Who is to de- 
termine, in such cases, which debate 
coaches are not qualified? For this is the 
point: to complain about a lack of quali- 
fied judges is to imply that there are quali- 
fied people who, because of their qualifica- 
tions, will be consistent with one another 
in any given debate.® Such is so seldom the 
case in the elimination rounds of any tour- 
nament, even when only experienced coach- 
es are judging, that the problem of qualify- 
ing a judge becomes, at best, an imposing 
one. 

On the other 


ob- 


hand, if the tournament 


situation is conceived largely as a test of 
those skills which are inherent in debate 
and which influence decisions, then the 


problem is somewhat less imposing. 

Let us approach the problem of assign- 
ing purpose to debate training and tour- 
nament experience from two points of 


* According to the statistical summary 
West Point tournaments, slightly above 60 per cent of 
the decisions in the preliminary rounds would have been 
reversed by a single vote—that is three-fifths of the deci 
sions were split, 2-1. In both years, the winning and 
runner-up teams could have been eliminated in two of 
the four elimination rounds by the change of a single 
vote. 

For a refreshing study, and 
ticle, see “If Judges Can’t Agree, 
by Merrill G. Christopherson of the University of South 
Carolina, Tue Forensic, May, 1954, pp. 99-100. Prof. 
Christopherson directed a West Point Disirict qualifying 
tournament using two judges on each debate. Only one 
judge was not a coach, and he was an ex-debater. Every 
coach participated in at least one split decision; only 
the ex-debater did not. 


of the past two 


a delightfully written ar 
Make Them Debate,” 








that of the debate coach and de- 
and that of the tournament director. 


view: 
bater, 
If the tournament is the testing ground 


of decision-influencing skills, skills which 
are developed under expert guidance, then 
the more skillful team should win the de- 
cisions—other factors being equal—wheth- 
er the judge is an expert in the art of de- 
bate or not. The coach of debate has, pre- 
sumably, ample opportunity to guide the 
developme nt of his debaters through indi- 
vidual sessions, practice debates, and post- 
mortems following tournaments.® The 
coach seldom has the opportunity to hear 
all his debaters under tournament condi- 
tions; throughout the season, however, the 
coach and the debater receive expert help 
from other coaches, for at least some of the 
judges in almost every tournament are 
coaches. When, in addition to this supple 
mentary guidance of other coaches, the de- 
bater can test his development and _ skill 
before non-coaches, he is speaking unde 
conditions whic closely approximate the 
ultimate, and lifelong, professional and 
public speaking situations he will meet 
after he graduates from college and from 
tournaments. I believe that the variety of 
judging is rather to be sought than 
avoided, if for no other reason than to give 
the coach a check on his coaching, for if 
a team consistently loses decisions before 
non-expert judges, it is suggestive that the 
coaching is not helping the student much 
in terms of the ultimate applications of 
that training. 

Are the non-expert judges in reality less 
accurate than the experts? In seven years 
of operating tournaments, and twelve years 
of attending them, I have found that the 
layman tends to acknowledge the superior 
teams with about the same regularity as do 
coaches; and in elimination rounds, at my 
tournaments, I find as many coaches as 
laymen splitting on decisions. Frequently, 
to mention but one other advantage of hav 
ing layman judges, the layman actually 
gives a better analysis of his decision than 
the coach who has become familiar 
with the arguments and evidence to be, 
relatively, as objective about a particular 
debate. 

Now let us 


too 


consider the problem ol 


opposed to practice. The re 
Lehigh University, pub 


possibly, 
Vasilew of 


“Opportunity as, 


cent study by Eugene 


lished in the spring issue, 1959, of The Register, pp 
20-34, suggests that most debaters feel they learn more 
from their experience in debate than from their coach, 


and that the more talented the debater, the less coaching 


they receive 





judging from the other point of view, that 
of the individual responsible for the tour. 
nament—the director who asks _ visiting 
schools to help provide judges. In most 
tournaments the so-called ideal of securing 
debate coaches and ex-debaters familiar 
with debate skills and procedures (L re. 
fuse to use the word “rules”) is simply not 
attainable.? And the situation is more criti- 
cal in the elimination rounds, when the 


need for attaining the ideal would seem 
even more necessary, for that is the time 
the defeated teams with their coaches, de- 


cide to go home—and no visiting school 
is ever required to provide three to five 
judges for each team reaching the elimi- 
nation rounds. While the qualified experts 
are driving away from the tournament, 
rather than toward it, the director finds it 
difficult to find a place to assign the coaches 
who remain, for their teams are involved 
and the debates are relatively few. Collat 
erally, note that if the visiting colleges are 
unable to provide one qualified expert 
judges for every two teams entered, as the 
number of schools and teams entering the 
tournament increases, the host school “finds 
it increasingly difficult to fill the need for 
judges from its own resources. Moreover, 
even when visiting schools do provide the 
requisite judges, those judges, overworked 
at many tournaments, devise means of ab 
senting themselves at the time the ballots 
are being distributed, or manage to arrive 
alter the tournament director, desperately 
trving to get the round started on sched 
ule, has been forced to replace the visiting 
judge with someone who, while less of an 
expert on the techniques of debate, is at 
least available. (Ask any tournament di 
rector, particularly toward the end of the 
season, how frequent this practice is.) Visit 
ing coaches and their debaters, under thes 
circumstances, are hardly in a position to 
complain about the judging. (At the 
Southern Speech Association recently, If 
read a letter to the tournament directo! 
complaining about the use of high school 
debate coaches to judge college debates, 
suggesting that many were hi idly qualified 
It is a matter of record that the author 
of this complaint judged few, if any, de 
bates but sent substitutes to meet his judg 































TAt the 24th Annual Louisiana Speech Tournament ™ 
March, 1959, 40 per cent of the judging was accounted 
for by faculty and townspeople. The tournament restrict 
entries to a maximum of four teams per school. Although 
not all of the entering schools entered the maximum num 
ber of teams, the visiting coaches got very little relief 
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ing assignments. As a footnote to this: his 
senior team won five of the six debates, so 
perhi aps he was correct in his evaluation of 
the high school coaches.) 

There are some answers for those who 
demand only coaches as judges. (I refuse 
to consider the diplomatic niceties involved 
in not assigning the neophyte coach.) 
Teams could debate, in a festival tourna- 
ment, each third round, thus ensuring 
three coaches on each debate—provided 
the tournament restricted entries to two 
teams per coach. It might also ensure a 
week-long tournament. Or tournament di- 
rectors could require that each participat- 
ing school provide three coaches for each 
team it expects to be eligible for the elim- 
ination rounds. If this condition were met, 
it would result in a surfeit of judges—but 
itcould never happen. Another alternative, 
but one designed to give the public rela- 
tions man a nervous collapse, would be to 
require all coaches to remain until the 
completion of the final round of the tour- 
nament. Or the director could make the 
judging fees high enough to employ coaches 
in the area for two or three days—an ex- 
pense which would obviously restrict en- 
tries or impoverish the host school. How 
ever, since these alternatives are not pai 
ticularly desirable, if attainable, the tour- 
nament situation will not, because it can 
not, satisfy those who insist upon having 
only judges who are trained and/or ex 
perienced in debate. The best that the di- 
rector can do is to select judges as care 
fully as possible from among the faculty 
members and townspeople, and offer brief- 
ing sessions and/or printed material out- 
lining the criteria for judging. The criteria 
will, of course, vary from tournament to 
tournament, and the application of the 
criteria will vary from judge judge. In 
speech, as in every activity of life, the hu- 
man element has not yet been objectified. 
Sorry. 

The greater share of the judging at most 
tournaments is borne by coaches, and the 
coach who wants only coaches for judges 
should derive satisfaction from the 
fact that directors usually try to arrange 
the schedule that each team has the 
same number of coaches’ decisions, or that 
the laymen will be concentrated in the 
junior divisions. (I realize that this latter 
practice is not only discouraging to the be- 
ginning debater, without real justification, 
but the tournament director finds it diffi- 


some 


sO 


cult to obtain the services of the laymen 
judges who have been so assigned in previ- 
ous tournaments.) In either case, the lay- 
men’s judgments will probably be sub- 
merged in the total number of decisions to 
which the team is exposed; and deviate de- 
cisions, whether thev are from the coaches 
or the laymen, will probably not prevent a 
good team from reaching the elimination 
rounds or from achieving the rating it is 
amine’ to receiving. It is not rational- 
izing to say that without the laymen, many 
debates would not be judged or many 
tournaments would run later than they al- 
ready do, and the coach and the debater 
would not have the practical test of the 
skills taught and learned. Nor is it a ration- 
alization to point out that, the exigencies 
of tournaments being what they are, lay- 
men judges must be regarded as a fact of 
tournament life—they deserve our pity and 
our deepest appreciation, not unjustified 
condemnation. Nor is it likely that tourna- 
ment directors will make any serious effort 
to eliminate laymen judges until the teams 
winning laymen’s decisions complain about 
those judges; after all, both teams have the 
same judge in a debate, whether she 
be a laymen or coach. 

My point is simply this: a reasonable 
adult, though not of expert 
knowledge of procedures and techniques of 
debate, can recognize superior skill in the 
debate situation precisely because the coach 
has trained the debater for that exact pur- 
And coaches fear that their teams 
will face other teams who tend to rely on 
non-logical appeals, those coaches should 
train their debaters to persuade the judges 
that such appeals cannot be decisive on a 
proposition that calls for rational judg- 
ment. As Alfred Westfall wrote, “Instead 
of complaining of the stupidity of the 
judges, the debater should learn by what 
means men’s convictions are formed. If he 
is certain of the logic and the power of his 
argument, he should endeavor to discover 
why he failed to make his hearers appreci- 
ate it.” After all, one of the objectives of 
speech training, which, I believe, includes 
debate, is that of audience adaptation. It 
seems somewhat of a travesty to require a 
speech situation in which the audience is 
adapted to the speakers. 

When the college debater has given his 
last debate at his last tournament before a 
debate coach and three other debaters, 
an audience of the same level, it will be, 


he or 


pe »ssessed 


pe ye, 


or 
in 








fact, the last speech to be given before such 
experts—unless he becomes a coach. There- 
after, he must face the uncertainties of 
judgment found in professional and public 
life—the judgments of juries, customers, 
voters. If he has been properly trained, if 
the art of debate and the art of persuasion 
have not been artificially severed in an 
artificial situation, then he will have been 
trained for success; he will have the con- 
fidence that the acquisition of tested, ef- 
fective skills can provide. If he loses de- 
cisions, then he has only his tournament 
experience, and his coach to blame. Again, 
Mr. Westfall writes, “He (the debater) 
should not discover later that the methods 
that won college contests are valueless in 
influencing the opinions of his fellows and 
establishing leadership.” 

If the art of persuasion is not the goal of 
the art of debate, rather than a mutually 
exclusive alternative, then the purpose of 
debate training and the tournament ex- 
perience must be less than practical, less 
than can be justified in terms of “educa- 
tion.” 

Incidentally, those who bemoan the lack 
of public interest in debate might consider 
this: the fault might lie in the spectacle of 


When Dr. Walter Williams spoke at a Chinese 
university, an interpreter translated into Chinese 
symbols on a blackboard. Dr. Williams noted 
that the translator stopped writing during most 
of the speech, and at the conclusion he asked 
why. “We only write when the speaker says some- 


thing,” was the blythe reply. 


an activity that is so isolated from public 
knowledge, so specialized in its nature, that 
only an expert can assess its merits. Evi- 
dently this idea has been established with 
some success—the most common excuse | 
receive from members of our faculty is, 
“O, I can't judge a debate—I'm not quali- 
fied!” Perhaps academic debate has become 
too academic? 

My definition of a qualified judge will 
not meet any discernable set of objective 
criteria, but “tis enough, ‘twill serve.” A 
qualified judge is an American citizen, 
possessed of a mind, two ears (one of which 
must be functioning), a good night's sleep 
(if possible), patience, and a ballot. 

As Cicero wrote: 


“They (the people) will recognize 
the effect, I shall understand the reason 
for it. When one hears a real orator he 
believes what is said, thinks it is true, 
assents and approves; the orator’s 
words win conviction. You, sir, critic 
and expert, what more do you ask?” 


S Brutus, by Marcus Tullius Cicero. Loeb Classical 
Library (P. Reis text), trans. by G. L. Hendrickson. Har- 
vard University Press, 1952, p. 159. 
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The President’s Page 


The 1959-60 school year will mean new experiences 
for many of us. It will mark the beginning of new 
friendships and learning activities. It will see many 
students begin their first intercollegiate experience 
in forensic speaking. Many students will know the 
realization of desired skills in the democratic processes 
of debate, discussion, and individual speaking. ‘There 
will be new sponsors for some chapters of Pi Kappa 
Harvey Cromwell Delta. Local chapter, province, and national officers 

will assume new responsibilities and obligations. Yes, 
1959-60 will bring many changes; but, whatever they 
may be, I sincerely hope they will be pleasant memories. 

There has been some tende ncy in the past to consider the off-convention year 
as less important than the year during which we hold our national convention. 
This should not be. The off-convention year should be the more active and 
meaningful. It should be a year when attention is directed more strongly on the 
activities and influence of the Local — and the Province. The basic 
strength and constitutional structure of Pi Kappa Delta rests with the Local 
chapter. It is the Local chapter, through its members, that determines the 
policies, influences, and officers. It is the local chapter that tests the worthwhile- 
ness of programs and procedures adopted by the delegates at the national con- 
vention. The off-convention year is important and provides more students an 
opportunity to participate in Pi Kappa Delta business meetings than is often 
possible during the convention year. The ten Province meetings that will be 
held this year will be closer to more Local chapters thereby making it possible 
for each chapter to send larger delegations. 

I would like to urge each chapter to. participate in its Province meeting, and 
take steps to make that meeting more than just another speech tournament. 
I hope you will plan to use your business sessions to discuss methods for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of our organization. Will you consider such ideas as 
how to increase the influence of the Local chapter on its home campus, 
strengthen weak chapters, secure chapters for schools that would benefit by 
membership in Pi Kappa Delta and that would also be of value to us, increase 
student articles and chapter reports for the FoRENsICc, improve the educational 
values of debate and forensic tournaments, enlarge the effectiveness of Province 
and National conventions. There were more than 700 delegates from 135 chap- 
ters representing 29 States at the Bowling Green National Convention. ‘This year, 
let’s make the record read 1,500 delegates from 194 chapters participated in the 
Provincial meetings. 

We will celebrate our 50th Anniversity in 1963. Plans are already under way 
to make that year and national convention the most meaningful in the history 
of Pi Kappa Delta. At Bowling Green, I mentioned two objectives to be accom- 
plished by 1963. They were: (1) 250 active chapters, and (2) at least one chapter 
in each State of the Union. These aims are well within our reach and can be 
accomplished if each Province will set a goal of six chapters and at least one 
chapter in each State within its area. Let’s celebrate the 50th Anniversity with a 
SIX AND ONE! 

You have intrusted me with the highest office in Pi Kappa Delta. I am deeply 
grateful for your confidence and pledge you my entire efforts for a more 
effective organization. With your help I shall not fail and Pi Kappa Delta shall 
exert an even stronger influence for a greater America through more free, in- 
tellectual thinking and speaking. 
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Chapter Notes 


(With this new format it is hoped that 
items of interest to all chapters will be pre- 
sented and run-of-the-mill items elimi- 
nated. Items that will help other chapters 
and present personal news will be in- 
cluded.) 


ABILENE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Q¢ 


Won 67 per cent of its 332 inter-collegiate 
debates last year . will sponsor a high 
school tourney in the fall... 27th annual 
speech festival on February 11-13... Paul 
Watson, president Bob Baker, vice- 
president Janis Peeples, secretary- 
treasure . Sponsor: Milton Copeland. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Forty-two debaters divided into four di 
visions at first meeting senior men, 
senior women, junior men and = junior 
women will attend fourteen tourneys 
... Judy Williams, president . George 


Robert Shellenberger; LaVerne Stucky. 





Scheel, vice-president; Gorman Beauchamp, 
secretary ... Professor Glenn R. Capp starts 
26th year as Baylor's director of forensics 
... Mary Booras, assistant forensic director 
... Bobby Baird, graduate assistant . . . last 
vear Baylor won 161 of 219 decisions or 
73 per cent. 


BETHEL COLLEGE 


Finished the 1958-59 season winning 
75 per cent of their debates . . . undefeated 
at the Fort Wayne, Nebraska, Invitational 
and at the McPherson College “Vourna- 
ment. ... A full schedule and a good num- 
ber of last year’s returnees make for antici- 
pation of another good year. 


BOWLING GREEN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
. Ray 


... Wanda Chenowyth, 
Roberta Wolfer, secre. 


I'wenty-five members in chapter . . 
Marvin, president 
vice-president 












Pictured above are the Bethel debaters, all of whom are members of the Kansas Chi Chapter of 
Pi Kappa Delta: (L-R) Mel Goering; Bob Rich; Dr. Harley J. Stucky, sponsor; Arlan Kaufman; 
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Annual Debate Banquet, Buena Vista College 


tary-treasurer Janet Stash, program 
chairman Fred Fernandez, publicity 
chairman Bob Kinstle and William 
Gilsdorf are graduate assistants to Dr. Ray- 
mond Yaeger (also National Council mem- 
ber) . . . will sponsor Cambridge debaters. 


BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


officers for 1959-60 
burn, president; Barbara Moe, vice-presi- 
dent; Rosemary Shaw, secretary-treasurer; 
Ron Olson, corresponding secretary . re- 
cipient of the Edson Forensic award given 
annually to the senior most outstanding in 
forensics, Maureen McKenna, retiring pres- 
ident of the Kappa chapter with last 
year one of the best in the chapter's history, 
hopes are high for the coining season. 


New are Carol Co- 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 


Biggest change around C.M.U. this year 
will be the appointments of Dr. Wilbur E. 
Moore as Vice-President of Academic Af- 
fairs and Dr. Emil Pfister as Head of the 
Department of Drama both long-time 
actives in Pi Kap. Moore former editor of 
The Forensic and Pfister past governor of 
the Province of the Lakes... big event for 
the year to be the 20th Anniversary cele- 
bration to be held on May 14-15, 1960... . 
in honor of the 115 alumni members, es- 
pecially the charter members and the chap- 
ter’s first advisor, Dr. Moore. 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


Hopes to equal or, if possible, better the 
outstanding record made last year, a record 
which included superiors in men’s debate, 
oratory, and discussion, and men’s sweep- 





stakes at the national convention in Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio . . . plans are being made 
to attend at least nine major tournaments 
this year . . . new president is Ginger Ivers, 
vice -president Ruth Miller, and treasurer 
‘Ted Olson. 


COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 


New sponsor: Dr. James A. Stitzel . . . as- 
sisted by Richard Hopkins former 
sponsor, Bob ‘Tuttle, now managing a bowl- 
ing alley in Fort Collins will host a 
progression tourney first weekend of De- 
cember . will host Province Convention 


in April. 
CONCORDIA COLLEGE 


Will host three tourneys this year: Tri- 
State High School tourney, 27th Annual 
Red River Valley college tourney and a 
joint Pi Kappa Delta Provincial Conven- 
tion . . . Province of the Upper Mississippi 


will be joined by the Province of the Sioux 
in March for tourney . will participate 
for first year in Minnesota Oratorical As- 
sociation . . . have secured special room for 
workshop requirements for participa- 
tion in forensics program for both credit 
and non-credit revised and strengthened 

. will participate in Great Northern De- 
bate League against North Dakota State 
College and the University of Manitoba 
. . « question in Great Northern League: 
“Resolved: That ‘Old Soldiers’ Should Fade 
Away” ... Mr. W. A. Smaby, Controller 
of the College inducted as an honorary 
member Jim Danielson, Pi Kap mem- 
ber, elected head of student body an- 
other member, Roger Matson, elected Na- 






















































tional Student Association commissioner 

Matson also appeared on WDAY-TV 
(Fargo, N. D.) with Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey Professor John M. Burt, 
sponsor, also Executive Secretary of Great 
Northern Debate League which includes 
eight colleges from Duluth to Portland, 





Oregon . . . presented forensic activities in 
a booth at the freshman week ‘“Kaleido- 
scope” Ronald Moen, president 


Carl Larson, Secretary-treasurer. 


FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE 
COLLEGE 


New sponsor: Harold Stones . Warren 
Norton, captain debate squad . . . schedule 
expanded to include twelve tourneys. 


GEORGE PEPPERDINE 


Will have fifteen students participating 
in extra-curricular speech activities this se- 
mester, of whom eight will be returning Pi 
Kappa Delta members. . . . Plans laid to at- 
tend all the major tournaments in the area, 
and a fund raising campaign to finance ac- 
tivities has been started, since some events 
will be as distant as Tempe, Arizona, and 
Abilene, Texas. ... Dr. Warren Jones, head 
of speech and drama at Pepperdine College, 
will serve as coach and director of forensics. 

. Dr. Jones recently received his doctorate 
at t W ayne University in Michigan. 


GREENVILLE COLLEGE 


Holds Third Annual Intra-Mural Speech 
‘Tournament . open to all non-Pi Kap 
members . . . aimed to interest students in 
forensics . . . Dr. W. Brock Brentlinger 
returns as sponsor after two-year absence 

. will hold 10th Annual Greenville Col- 


lege tourney on December 5 . Onva 
Boshears, president Robert David 
Joseph, corresponding secretary. 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
Hugh Blair and Ruth Wheeler debate 


Cambridge on “Resolved, That American 
High Schools Are the Grave of American 
Greatness” Hugh Blair, president .. . 
Pat Rickert, vice-president . . . Ruth Wheel- 
er, corresponding secretary . . . Toni Kozar, 
secretary-treasurer local forensic or- 


ganization called the Forum officers 


are Sandy Dayen, manager; Joy Wiedaw, 
secretary; Audrey Pintar, librarian; Jan 


Machan, historian ... Pi Kap booth at an- 


nual Organization Fair during freshman 
week won first place over thirty other 
booths will host novice tourney on 
October 24 and varsity tourney on October 
31. . . extemp speaking contest to be run 
concurrently with varsity. 


HARDIN-SIMMONS UNIVERSITY 


New sponsor, Dr. DeWitte T. Holland 

. plans to make ten tourneys plus dual 
meets ... have a room assigned for work- 
shop and study. 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE 


Fourth Annual Pi Kappa Delta Banquet 
was held last spring at the local Country 
Club . . . main speaker a former member 
of the Idaho State College debate squad, 
State Rep. Herman McDevitt. Out 
standing Debater Awards were presented 
at that time to Eileen Taney, John Claw- 
son, and Lynn Thomas. 

The date for the annual Gem _ State 
Jamborie has been set for October 23-24, 
1959... . West Point the defending cham- 
pion and will be back to defend its title. 

The Pi Kappa Delta sponsored High 
School Invitation Tournament has_ been 
scheduled also and will be held on Janu- 
ary 22-23, 1960. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 





Opened its forensic season with a “get 
together’” at Coach Baker’s home . . . a 
meeting attended by the largest squad on 
record since the chapter was chartered . 
few members from last year lost by gt radua- 
tion or transfer, so the squad is looking 
forward to a year of good competition with 
opponents in the Illinois area. 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY 


Hosts Cambridge debaters on November 
3... . topic: “Communism’s _ Strongest 
Ally Is the Stupidity of the West” cross- 


examination style with audience questions 

. annual Speech Tournament on Janvu- 
ary 8-9... three divisions, championship, 
experienced and novice . new program 
of individual awards . . . best debate team, 
best speaker, most valuable chapter mem: 
ber, and senior awards to outstanding 
senior members . . . hope to stimulate more 
forensic interest this way. 
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KENT STATE VS. OXFORD 


From left to right: Thomas Griffiths, Oxford; Mrs. James N. Holm; Brian Walden, Oxford; 


Gene Tarr and Sheila Gethin of Kent State. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


Celebrated 25th anniversary of founding 
of local Pi Kap chapter with a debate 
against Oxford University Mrs. James 
N. Holm, a charter member, served as chair- 
man... plans for years to be coordinated 
with celebration of the University’s semi- 
centennial ... 18th annual Buckeye debate 
tourney to be held February 13 . . . School 
of Speech will sponsor a public speaking 
prize contest. 


LINFIELD COLLEGE 


Largest groups of novice and veterans in 
many years interest apparently gen- 
erated by two-man debate at college chapel 
before entire student body last year . . . will 
host 30th annual invitational tourney in 
March . . . following Bowling Green squad 
toured New York and Washington, D. C. 
... presented Vice-President Nixon with 


certificate of participation in Linfield’s 
tourney of 25 years ago . . . Nixon student 
at Whittier College then didn’t win 


any trophies at that tourney . . . Nixon re- 
plied in part: “In my opinion no course in 
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school or college has served me so well in 
later years as my debating experience.” 


MARIETTA COLLEGE 


Installed college president, W. Bay Irvine 
as honorary member David Reisdorf, 
president (also treasurer of student senate) 
. .. Linda Ingols Black, vice-president 
Sheila Kolman, secretary-treasurer . . . three 
coaches, Dean Ruth Wilcox, Walter Hobba 
and Arthur Buell . . . sponsors Invitational 
tourney on February 6 featuring radio 
announcing ... hosts Province Convention 
April 12-20. 


MONTANA STATE COLLEGE 

New officers for the coming year are John 
Kearns, president; Gary Crane, vice-presi- 
dent; Jack Dunn, secretary-treasurer; Dan 
Johnson, reporter . . . increased activity on 
all fronts in 1959-60 . . . eight major tour- 
naments, involving 8,000 miles of travel, 
already on the calendar, with others to 
come ... M.S.C. to hold its own mid-win- 
ter tournament this year in January for the 
first time . . . almost thirty debaters signed 
up to participate this year . . . looks like 
the biggest year yet. 








MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 


Speech Pow-Wow held to interest new 
debaters and renew friendships . Char- 
lene Wilmarth, Loren Andrews and Craig 
Croston on two-month, eight country tour 
of Europe this summer as part of Morning- 
side’s Seminar program . New sponsor, 
Mr. F. W. Lee. 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 


Will host high school tourney December 
11-12. _ plans to attend 14 tourneys.. . 
Bob Anderson, president . . . Dick Schulte, 
vice-president Elizabeth Evenson, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE 

Holds high school debate clinic on Oc- 
tober 17 . Speakers include Dr. Forrest 
H. Rose, head of speech department and 
former president of Pi Kappa Delta 
Professor Fred B. Godwin, director of Fo- 
rensics . Jo Kay Dunham, president of 
Missouri lota chapter . lecture and dis- 
cussion section on national high school 
question led by Professor Marvin Levine of 
the History and Social Science department 

topics included: “Elements of Logic,” 

“Planning the Affirmative Case,” and “Plan- 
ning the Negative Case.” 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 

Iwo new coaches: Jack Parker and Al- 
bert Dunavan ... held second annual fall 
picnic at Dunavan’s country estate. 
Keith Saunders rated ninth among collegi- 
ate debaters at West Point. 


STETSON UNIVERSITY 
Eight new members initiated last spring 
followed by a dinner at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mallory. Officers for the new 
vear: Jackie Dossett, President; West John- 


son, Vice-President; Hope Huska, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Charles Royal, Reporter. 


TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 

Hugh Denny, president 
Eaves, vice-president 

corresponding secretary . . . Potter Cantrell, 

recording secretary. . Dr. Dale A. Level 

joins Professor Herman Pinkerton in di- 

recting speech activities . . . expect to have 


Raymond 
Sue Richardson, 


20-25 debaters entered in ten tourneys. 





All the major honors at the University of 
Hawaii Intercollegiate Speech Tournament, May 
15-16, 1959, the first held in Hawaii, were 
won by San Diego State College. Shown above, 
from left to right, are Willard Wilson, provost 
of the University of Hawaii, and Robert Arn- 
hym and Korky Ellis, San Diego State College. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
CHICAGO 


Last year’s season an excellent one, with 
a winning record in 14 tournaments and 
a losing record in only one . . . leading de- 
baters for the year were Michael Hoffman 
and Charles Goldstein, the latter receiving 
the Debater of the Year award from the 
Alumni Debate Association other 
awards: William Arnold, Alumnus of the 
Year, and Nick Beeler, Insalata Award . .. 
Plans now laid call for an extensive pro- 
gram of speech events of all kinds. 


WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
Frank- 


. awards 


Year's end dinner at home of Dr. 
lin Shirley, director of debate . . 
given to Dick Burleson, Allen Carroll, Bill 
Strum, Linda Guy, Susie Jones, Sherry 
Dailey and Don Schoonmaker . awards 
took the form of gold letters shaped like 

gavel with initials of Wake Forest on head 
and a star on handle for each year on team. 
. Linda Guy given award for having con- 
tributed most to squad during year 
Dick Burleson, president . Joe Grubbs, 
vice-president Susie Jones, secretary 

. Don Schoonmaker, treasurer . . . Linda 
Guy, publicity host five tourneys dur- 
ing year . novice Dixie Classics . .. 
North Carolina high ‘school . Atlantic 
Coast Conference tourney Southern 


(Continued on page 20) 











































Pi Kappa Delta Winners 


THE INTERSTATE ORATORICAL 
CONTEST 


In 1959, as in 1958, first place in both 
divisions of the Interstate Oratorical Con- 
test, held last April at Michigan State Uni- 
versity in East Lansing, was awarded to 
speakers from Pi Kap schools. The winner 
in the women’s division was Margaret Ann 
Rogers of Millsaps College, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, and in the men’s it was Gary Mc- 
Dowell of Southeast Missouri State C ‘ollege. 


As a student speaker he won superiors at 
state, regional, and national levels, and was 
president of his local chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta. His oration, entitled “Our Noxious 
Nonsense,” was an argument for the role 
of the non-conformist in society. 

Both Rogers and McDowell are recipients 
of National Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, 
Miss Rogers having had the signal rec- 
ognition of receiving hers at the end of 
her junior year. As the fellowship awards 
indicate, both intend to make teaching 





of As a matter of fact, Pi Kap speakers came their careers. 

ay close to sweeping all the awards. Second 

- and third, respectively, in men’s were Rob- NATIONAL CONTEST IN PUBLIC 

at ert Berdahl, Augustana, S. D., and Mere- DISCUSSION 

n- dith Berg, St. Ol: af: and second in women’s 

e. was Frances Hunter, Culver-Stockton. In 1958-1959 for the second consecutive 

A senior English major this year at Mill- year a Pi Kappa Delta entrant won the Na- 

saps, Miss Rogers spoke on “Who Do We tional Contest in Public Discussion. Fresno 
Think We Are,” a plea for acceptance of State College, coached by Howard Holla- 
minority groups. Miss Rogers attended Mis- day, was victorious in a field of thirty-five. 

th sissippi State College for Women _ before The finals were held in conjunction with 

id twansferring to Millsaps. At both colleges the convention of the Central State Speech 

le- she won numerous forensic awards and Association, Detroit, last April. Second 

an | Campus honors. She is secretary of the Mill- place went to Bob Jones University, and 

ng f S@ps chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, third to Purdue. Judges for the finals were 

a Mr. McDowell graduated from S. E. Mis- Dr. L. E. Norton, Bradley; Dr. Donald 

or souri State College last spring and is now Smith, University of Minnesota; and Dr. 

he | continuing his studies at the graduate level. Paul Rickard, Wayne State University. 
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Left to Right: Kenneth Rudd, John Goss, Dalton Reimer (chairman), 


Dick Hanawalt and 


Betty Boos, National Discussion Contest Winners. 
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Margaret Ann Rogers 





Gary McDowell 
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Pi Kap colleges which reached semifinal 
round and received awards of excellent 
were WSC (Eau Claire), Wake Forest, Stet- 
son, Los Angeles State College, Bradley, and 
the University of Dubuque. 

The contest, which is conducted each 
year by Dr. Wayne N. Thompson, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago 11, is 
open to all colleges and universities. Par- 
ticipating institutions choose “teams” of 
four or five undergraduates. ‘These men and 
women do research upon the topic, plan, 
and rehearse their programs. They make 
a twenty-five minute tape recording. 

Declarations of entry for the Ninth Na- 
tional Contest should be sent to Dr. Thom 
son not later than November 15, 1959. He 
will send shipping instruction so that 
tapes can be mailed about December 1. 
Anyone desiring further information should 
write to Dr. Thompson. 

Recordings of past winners are available 
through the DAVI National Tape Reposi- 





etta 


tory, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. | ""S 
The cost is $1.00, and the applicant must beer 
send a tape. dear 
tion 

Chapter Notes 
(Continued from page 18) R 
ion 
Speech Association . . . will hold twice = 
monthly luncheons . . . publish regular} \4;, 
chapter newsletter. An 
WESTMINSTER tb 
state 
With only three members of last year's | hon 
squad returning, the ability of 15 new) phot 
men who answered the call for the first | the: 
meeting of the year will have much to do} War 
with this year’s success. . . . Plans for the} he w 
year call for a program of six major meets, | beco 
beginning with the Grinsell Discussion} rtuz 
Conference and concludit.: with the Pili Elks 
Kappa Delta Province convention. tion: 
Long-time coach John Randolph will bef has 1 
assisted this year by Thomas Fernandez} tons 
newly appointed assistant professor of F ican 
speec th and English . . . who did his grad-} trave 
uate work at the University of Missouri, > [ ac 
where he was director of forensics that 
Te 
Gree 


Speak not at all, in any wise, till yout ecuti 








have somewhat to speak; care not for thet Exec 
reward of your speaking, but simply and of \ 
with undivided mind for the truth of your} in th 
speaking. Carlyle | conv 
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Alumni News 


THE 1920's 


Merrill R. Patterson, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, ‘25, has been appointed a member of 
the Rotary Founda- 
tions Fellowships 
Committee of Rotary 
International for 
1959-61. Dr. Patterson 
is academic dean of 
Marietta College, at 
which institution he 
became a member of 
Pi Kappa Delta, order 
of instruction. He is 
director and_ past 
founder of the Com- 
munity Chest in Mari- 
etta, founder of the United Appeal, and a 
trustee of the Memorial Hospital. He has 
been president of a national association of 
deans and of the College English Associa- 
tion of Ohio. 


THE 1930's 


Richard L. Tatman, Colorado State Col- 
lege, “34, is now owner and publisher of 
the Greeley Journal, 
which he _ founded. 
An offset newspaper, 
it has received both 
state and national 
honors in the field of 
photo-journalism. In 
the years since World 
War II, during which 
he was a pilot, he has 
become interested in 
ritualistic work in the 
Elks Lodge. In na- 
tional compe titions he 
has twice been named to all-American posi- 
tions, the last being the top spot, All-Amer- 
ican Exalted Ruler. A popular speaker, he 
travels some ten thousand miles each year 
to address groups and conventions on topics 
that vary from journalism to fraternalism. 

Texas Iota points with pride to Dr. Paul 
Green, who recently has resigned as Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of Baylor to become 
Executive Director of the Dallas Council 
of World Affairs. Dr. Green participated 
in the final debate in the Pi Kappa Delta 
convention held in Houston, Texas, in 1936 





and was an outstanding debater throughout 
his college career. He went ahead to get his 
Ph.D. from Harvard University. After serv- 
ing as professor in the University of Ran- 
goon, he joined the U. S. army and assisted 
in the evacuation of Rangoon. He received 
citation for bravery from the President of 
the United States. He later joined the State 
Department and resigned to accept the Bay- 
lor position in 1956. 

Dr. Abner V. McCall, also a former Bay- 
lor debater, has been elevated from the 
position of Dean of the Baylor Law School 
to Executive Vice President. 


THE 1940's 


Nebraska Iota, Nebraska State Teachers 
College at Wayne, is proud of the following 
three alumni: 

Harrell F. Beck was graduated from 
Wayne in 1942 and received his Ph.D. from 
Boston University. For a time he taught in 
the American University of Cairo, serving 
a period as acting Dean. He is associate 
professor at the Boston University School 
of Theology and in the Graduate School. 
He is married and has two sons. 

Ward Reynoldson was graduated in 
1942; served as an officer and instructor in 


the Navy; was County Attorney for two 
terms in Adams County, Iowa. He is a 
member of a law firm in Osceola, lowa. He 


is married and has a son and daughter. 
His wife (Janet Mills), who became a Pi 
Kappa Deltan, is active in political, commu- 
nity, school, and church affairs in Osceola. 


Robert Conrad (ex—1944) debated two 
years for Wayne and was one of the char- 
ter members of Iota Chapter. He is ad- 
ministrative assistant for Governor Brooks 
of Nebraska. 

The Baylor Ex-debaters’ Association 


will honor Professor Glenn R. Capp on his 
25th anniversary as director of the forensic 
program at a banquet during Homecoming 
activities October 31. They will present 
Professor ( ‘app with a 1960 model air con- 
ditioned nine passenger station wagon so 
that his debaters will travel in style. The 
Baylor Ex-debaters Association was estab- 
lished some ten years ago and the members 
meet annually at Homecoming time. They 
also publish a news and notes letter. They 





have established annual awards for out- 
standing Baylor debaters and have contrib- 
uted over $4,000 for this purpose. Some 
of the most distinguished alumni are num- 
bered among Baylor ex-debaters. 

THE 1950's 

Bill Floyd, a 1958 graduate of Harding 
College, recently completed his require- 
ments for his M.A. at the Oklahoma Uni- 
versity. This September he filled a position 
at Southwestern State College in Weather- 
ford, Oklahoma, to teach philosophy, 
speech, and to serve as debate coach. 

From a debate news letter sent out by 
Dr. Wayne Thompson, Illinois Psi, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Chicago, comes information 
on the following five alumni: 

John Insalata (54) is the Executive Sec- 
retary for the Chicago Area of the Amer- 
ican Society for Legal History. He had the 
responsibility of organizing a program last 
May for a conference including lawyers, 
professors of law, and historians. The topic 
was “The Fifth Amendment—Its Past and 
Its Future.” 

Kent Kirkwood (54) is in business for 
himself in Chicago. His principal work now 
is as distributor for a 40-minute motiva- 


tional phonograph record on the topic 
“How to Attain Goals.” He sells primarily 
to sales organizations. 


Al Hecht (54) now teaches biology at 
Reavis High School in Oak Lawn. 

Richard Lenoir ('54) is an assistant buyet 
in the Foods Department, Marshall Field 
& Co. 

fom Thompson (56) is employed in a 
hank in Chicago. 

Charles Stagg, Louisiana College, '55, has 
joined the staff of the English department 
at William Jewell College (Missouri 
Delta). 

In June of 1959, Carl F. Wieck became 
the first graduate from the University of 
Louisville's Epsilon chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta. Upon graduation, he was awarded a 
Fulbright Fellowship to study for one year 
at the University of Berlin. He is also the 
recipient of a deferred Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship, which he will use upon his 
return from Germany. 

Meredith Berg, St. Olaf, °59, is attending 
graduate school at ‘Tulane University, New 
Orleans, this vear. 

\lfreda Hermann, St. Olaf, °59, is serv 
ice representative for the telephone com- 
pany in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The Ohio Eta chapter is proud of the 
record of its Graduate Assistant debate 
coaches who have completed their Master's 
degree at Bowling Green State University, 
Working with the Director of Forensics, 
Dr. Raymond Yeager (who is a National 
Council member and Governor of the Pro- 
vince of the Lakes), 
these former debaters 
are continuing grad- 
iP uate study and coach- 

\e" | ing debate. 
Joe Farnham, South 
( Dakota State College, 
59, is back at his 
alma mater this fall 
to do graduate work. 
As an undergraduate 
he gained outstand- 
ing honors in extem- 
pore speaking events. 

Rudolph Verderber, 1954 graduate of 
Bowling Green, was a graduate assistant in 
1954-5. He was initiated into Pi Kappa 
Delta in instruction. Rudy has now com- 
pleted his course work for the doctorate 
at the University of Missouri, and is pres: 
ently debate coach at the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Robert C. Cowles, 1955 graduate of Mari- 
etta College and a Pi Kappa Delta debater 
there, served as assistant coach at Bowling 
Green in 1955-6. Bob completed his mili- 
tary service this summer and is now at 
Wayne State University on his Ph.D. and 
coaching debate. 

Robert L. Smith, 1956 graduate of Bowl 
ing Green and a Pi Kappa Delta debater, 
coached at Bowling Green in 1956-7. He is 
now debate coach at Hope College, and 
has taken work on his doctorate at the 
University of lowa and Michigan State 
University. 

Robert Winter graduated from Hope 
College in 1957 where he was a Pi Kappa 
Delta debater. He coached at Bowling 
Green in 1957-8. Bob attended law school 
at the University of Michigan this past 
year, 

John Monsma debated at Calvin College 
where he was graduated in 1958. He was 
assistant coach at Bowling Green in 1958-9. 
John is now on his doctorate at Indiana 
University where he is serving as debate 
coach. He was initiated into Pi Kappa 
Delta as instructor, 

Three former Pi Kappa Delta debaters 
are assisting in the debate program. at 
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Bowling Green this year. Ernest “Bud” Keith G. Ham, Maryville College, '59, 





















































€ | Weckesser, special distinction at BGSU in the recipient of a Woodrow Wilson Fellow. 

$ 1955, Robert Kinstle, special distinction at ship for this year and will study at the Uni- 

y. BGSU in 1959, and William Gilsdorf, 1959 versity of Wisconsin. 

| graduate of Baldwin-Wallace College, all 

. expect to go on for advanced study follow. Report of the National 

| ing the completion of their Master's pro- s . : 

| gram. Questions Committee 

rs Ron Aungst, a member of the Findlay (Continued from page 7) 

| College (Ohio Kappa) debate team in 1958- — i : ; 

tak tes sotutned to Gio U niversity, during the season, the committee may, by a 
Athens, to work toward a master’s degree two-thirds vote, alter the wording = 

h om journalism. to a second choice proposition or question. 

¢ Ohio Zeta at Marietta College reports Individual chapters or schools are encour- 

ie | chat: aged to write their reactions to the propo- 

ll Robert Cowles, °54, is now working on sitions or questions to members of the com- 

k. {| his Ph.D. at Wayne State University in mittee as the forensic year progresses. 

te | Detroit. , (6) The four cooperating forensic so- 

d- Guy Gay, '59, is now attending his first cieties agree to use the SAA questions as 

m- | year of law school at New York U niversity their official propositions for debate and 

m1 fe New York City. discussion during the college year. This 

of Paul Gray, 59, has an assistantship at does not prevent individual schools or 

in | the University of Illinois, where he is groups of schools from debating or discuss- 

pa | working on his Master's in Speech. ing more than one question during the 

~ Jane H. MacEachron, Hope College, "58, school year; but it does mean than none of 

ite | has been awarded a Rotary Foundation the four societies would select a different 

es | Fellowship for  ad- question. ; 

of | vanced study abroad (7) The topics must be announced by 
during the 1959-60 September 10. , 

Sk 1 shoo! vear. Miss Mac- Working under these regulations, the fol 

ut i Bachron. a magna lowing committee members met in St. 

ng | cum laude graduate, Louis, Missouri, on June 19 and 20, 1959, 

ili | had previously etwas. and phrased the topics listed above: Har- ; 

at ied in Vienna, Aus- vey Cromwell 47 ississippt State College for Cuave 

nd tria, on a Hope schol- Women, Pi Kappa Delta; Austin J. Freeley, en 
arship and in 1959 John Carroll University, American Forensic . 

WES aeccived an M.A. from Association; Winston Brembeck, University 

er,] the University of of Wisconsin, Speech Association of Amer 

iS Michigan. Miss Mac- ica; T. Earle Johnson, University of Ala- 

Sl Micheem lft cede bama, Tau Kappa Alpha; and Orville 

the political science, in preparation for a careet Hitchock, Ghetmat State University of 

até} in university teaching, at the University of lowa, Delta Sigma Rho. Glen L. Jones, Phi 
Melbourne, Australia. Rho Pi, was unable to attend the meeting 

- Carolyn “Dixie” Griffith, 59, also has an because of illness in his family, & 4%" Mor tow 

p4 | assistantship at the University of Illinois, The regulations under which the com g. 

inf} where she, too, is working on her Master's mittee Operates prevent issuing any ofhcial 4 £ Ly 

ool degree in Speech. interpretation by the committee, nor is any “oe 

past Lee Holloway, '59, is a speech therapist organization or individual so authorized. — 4 
in Pennsylvania. He has a state job, and Phe right of interpretation rests with those $ 

eg¢} writes that he is extremely pleased with who debate the question. The committee 

was F his work. has attempted to phrase questions that are ~ 

8-9. Constance Matthews, '59, is teaching in broad in scope is order to encourage : 

ana} the public school system of South Euclid, thorough analysis and investigation and to \ 

ate > Ohio. give the advantage to those students doing # € 

pp John H. Sloan, °54, is on a year’s leave the more extensive and intelligent work. \ 
of absence from his faculty position at [he committee members hope the topics 

ters— Marietta College, and is now working on choosen will provide a profitable forensic 

aty his Ph.D. at the University of Illinois. experience during the school year. 


ss 


New Members of Pi Kappa Delta 


National General Chapter 
$2395 David W. Stallard 
Northwestern State, Louisiana 
32396 Shirley Ann Plunkett 
$2397 Wanda Jean Christian 
32398 Julian A. Combs 

32399 John Evans Edgar 
$2400 Patricia Ann Gladden 


Bradley University 

32401 Michael McGaughan 
32402 George Smith 

32403 Rabinger Puri 
Wisconsin State, Whitewater 
32404 Judy Ohlgart 

32405 Diane Pederson 


Southwestern College, Kansas 
32406 John T. Reque 


Northwest Nazarene 

32407 Louise Weitman 
$2408 Arthur H. Manchester 
$2409 Lorraine Paul 

32410 Joyce Oldenkamp 


South Dakota State 
$2411 Richard Joseph Schulte 
$2412 Allan R. Tommervils 


Buena Vista 
$2413 T. P. Kuehl 


Northern State, Illinois 
32414 Herbert J. Hess 


St. Mary’s, Texas 

32415 Dan L. Carabin 
32416 Michael J. Mueller 
32417 John J. Signaigo 
$2418 John L. Traynor 


Seattle, Pacific 

$2419 Ernest White 

32420 Merle Beagle 

$2421 Allan ‘Thompson 
32422 Charles E. Lind 
$2423 Harold Boyd Mayhle 
32424 Jim Linde 


Mississippi College 


$2425 
32426 
32427 


$2428 


Audrey Mason 
Virginia Boswell 

Joe Lamar Brumfield 
Daphne Moody 


Northern Illinois 
$2429 Martha Williams 


Augustana, Illinois 
32430 Heinrich R. 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
32431 Potter Cantrell 

32432 Rebecca Ann Denny 
32433 Barbara Franklin 

32434 Raymond Eaves 

32435 Jeanne Gamble 

32436 Sonja Holt 

$2437 Allan Kelly 

$2438 William McBride 

32439 Sue Richardson 


Huechting 


Southern Illinois 

32440 Michael Morris 
32441 Edson James Petty 
32442. Mary Ann Thies 
32443 Ann Highes 
$2444 Dr. E. E. Bradley 


Concordia 
32445 William Smaby 


University of Illinois 

$2446 Constance L. Maurer 
$2447 Richard Craig Dunsay 
$2448 Denis Rose 


Southern State, S. D. 

32449 Loy E. Gravholt 

$2450 Carl F. Neumeister 

32451 Judith Eileen McKechnie 
$2452 Richard L. Barta 

$2453 Eddy Miedema 


University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch 

$2454 Robert Haakenson 

$2455 Harold Lee Hayes 

$2456 Raymond A, Anselmont 

32457 James M. Banovetz 

$2458 Michael S. Berman 

$2459 Janes B. Bernard 

32460 Wesley D. Blasjo 

32461 Jean Adair Leppa 

$2462 William M. Mularie 

$2463 Donald R. Olsen 

32464 Donald Peterson 

32465 Patrick J. Rooney 


Bowling Green 

32466 Keith Trowbridge 
32467 Ralph Stuckman 
32468 James Fluke 


McPherson College 

32469 Eddy Longmire 

32470 Faye Fields 

32471 Raymond Hull 

$2472 Mary Ann Guthals 
$2473 Donald T. Hollenbeck 


Western Washington 
$2474 Ronald Butler 
$2475 Darlene McConnell 
32476 Donald Dale 

$2477 Larry Ernst 

$2478 Jane Dyson 

$2479 Sylvia Aldrich 


East Tennessee 
$2480 Kenneth Donald Riggs 
32481 Lionel Wayne Johnson 


Northwest Missouri 
$2482 Bonnie McCallough 


Puget Sound 
$2483 Elaine Sigrid Perdue 
$2484 Karen Edith Hansen 


Nebraska State, Kearney 
$2485 Betty Batterton 
32486 Jon York 

32487 ‘lice Miller 


William Jewell 

32488 Kenneth Charles Bohringer 
$2489 William R. Garrett 

32490 Martha Johnson 

32491 Harriet Petty 

32492 Wayne R. Rudloff 

32493 Ronald C. Weger 


Sterling College 

$2494 Harold W. Mullett 
32495 James Sweeney 

$2496 Erma Jean Orr 

32497 Charles W. McConnelee 
University of Illinois, Chicago 
32498 Arnold J. Schneider 
32499 Frank W. Wahlstrom 
32500 Merrill S. Levine 

32501 Joseph B. Cicero 


David Lipscomb 

32502 Norman Trevathan 
Drury College 

$2503 Dee Wampler 
32504 Beth Hunsucker 
$2506 Tom L. Davidson 
$2507 Carol Kahler 
$2508 Marilyn Sue Bogle 
$2509 Sally Tidwell 
Southwestern, Oklahoma 
$2510 Bill Brogden 


Upland College 
$2511 Doris Lebo 
$2512 Robert Musser 


Missouri Valley 

$2513 Elbert Aspinall 
$2514 Joseph Collard 
$2515 Jerry Max Hilton 
$2516 Frank Pellegrine 
Tabor 
$2517 Perry Klaassen 
McPherson 

$2518 Chester B. Peckover 
Franklin College 

32519 Norville P. Osting 
$2520) Susan Lear Porter 
$2521 Anne L. Ennis 
$2522 Ruth Leone Johnson 
$2523 Judith Anne Pflum 
Bowling Green 
$2524 Dr. Elden T. 
Whitman College 
$2525 Douglas Flegel 

$2526 Steven Jon Pollock 
$2527) John Gatzke 

$2528 Elizabeth Louise Martin 
$2529 John Martin 

$2530) Marilyn Marie Miner 


East Central, Oklahoma 
$2531 Don Smith 
$2532 Harold Skinner 
$2533 Fran Jones 
$2534 Jim Sallee 

$2535 Bill Cole 


Smith 





$2536 Kathy Walz 

$2537. Glenn Sharpe 

Humboldt State 

32538 William Pittman 

32539 Bernard DePores Mouton 
$2540 John Edward Rawlinson 
$2541 Larry Hines 

32542 Gary Goble 

$2543 Lawrence R. Moogerman 
$2544 Ron Edwards 

32545 Charles M, Atkinson 
32546 Karla Kaski 

Midland, Nebraska 

$2547 John Sturgeon 

32548 Rochelle Renee Christensen 
$2549 Regina Inslee 


Sioux Falls 

$2550 Steven R. Madsen 
$2551 Gerald M. Button 
$2552 Jolaine Wollmann 


Western Washington 
$2553 Barbara Garrett 
$2554 Nina Paynter 


Georgetown College 

$2555 Arthur Gordon Tingle 
$2556 Clifford O'Dell Taylor 
$2557. Jimmy S. Carter 


Wayne State 

$2558 John F. Bartleson, Jr. 
32559 David L. Hogan 
$2560 Rosalie Yates 


North Central, Illinois 
$2561 Sharon Ann Kerentogg 
$2562. Ronald A. Gullstrand 
$2563 Fred W. Meitzer 


Baylor 
32564 
$2565 
$2566 
$2567 
$2568 
$2569 
32570 
$2571 


Lois Greisser 

Patricia Ann Thomas 
Dorothy Jeanne Bruce 
William Wesley Harris 
Harvey Wayne Bellard 
Shelby Dehart 

Betty Jo Craig 

Judith Ann Capps 


Wayne State 
$2572 Judith Diane Hodoway 


Washington State, Pullman 
$2578 Irene Kievat 

$2574 Carol Overstreet 

$2575 Kay Delaney 

$2576 Claire St. John 

$2577 James N. Fletcher, Jr. 
$2578 Gerald M. Phillips 


Mississippi Southern 

$2579 Myralyn Traweek 
32580 David Stafford 

32581 Mary Evelyn Granberry 
32582 Patricia Cockrell 

32583 Joyce Ellen Tally 
32584 Sandra Chestnobrick 
32585 Dixie Alan Land 

$2586 Fletcher C. Coker, Ji. 
$2587 Robert D. Pierce 
$2588 Judith Hardin Goff 
32589 Dr. Gilbert F. Hartwig 


Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
$2590 Alan Jensen 
32591 William Svendsen 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

$2592 Muriel Huisman 
$2593 Colleen A. Reach 
$2594 Nancy Sue Roberts 
$2595 Don A. Rex 


Ottawa University 
32596 Spencer Clarke 
Pacific Lutheran 
$2597 Jack Lensing 
$2598 Karen Hegstad 


College of Idaho 
32599 George E. Betts 


Huron, S. D. 
32600 Norman Potts 


Augustana, S. D. 

32601 Thomas L. Benson 
$2602 Lane D. Morgan 
$2603 Donald L. Johnson 
32604. Donald M. Hallberg 
32605 John L. Borling 


Whitworth College 
$2606 Douglas Ralph Acker 
32607 FE. Burton Mitchell 


North Central College, Ill. 
32608 James Miller 


32609 Lee Stamburg 


San Diego State 
32610 Johanna K. Paladino 


Adams State 
32611 Janis Joy Elston 
32612 Keith Allen Mitchell 


Eau Claire, Wisc. 

32613 Harry E. Munn, Jr. 
$2614 Heidi Ann Hertzfeldt 
$2615 Nancy A. Clark 
32616 Rabecca Lee Peroshek 
32617 Mary Louise Stanley 
$2618 James Shafer 

32619 James Lyle Jones 
32620 Judith Rae James 


University of Maine 

32621 James Joseph Bishop 
$2622 Dwan Daly 

$2623 Margaret A. Green 
$2624 Andy Harvey 

$2625 Kenneth P. Hayes 
32626 Joyce H. Higgins 
$2627 Joseph M. McKenna 
$2628 Donald N. Sweeney 


Hastings College 

32629 Deanna Richards 
32630 Robert Austin 

32631 Kay Hemphill 
College of Idaho 

$2632 Burton J. Stanley 
$2633 John Darrell Thueson 
$2634 Jon Ball 


Eastern Illinois U. 

32635 Robert L. Douglas 
32636 Robert Boyer 
$2637. Lynne Gray 
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$2638 
32639 


Ronald Lee Van Fossan 
Wilma Cecilia Bangiolo 


Los Angeles State 

32640 Marsha M. Caddell 
32641 Richard D. Crowe 
$2642 Richard L. Johnson 
$2643 Charles S. Phifer 
32644 Georgia Ridgway 
32645 Art Salas 

32646 Sharon Winderbaum 


Northeastern, Oklahoma 
32647 Rennard J. Strickland 
32648 Jack D. Gregory 
32649 John Marlin 

32650 James Douglas Duke 


Coe College 

$2651 Diana Latta 

32652 Francis F. Williams, Jr. 
Macalester College 

32653 Rollin Crawford 
32654 Katherine Hayes 
32656 Merwyn Hayes 
$2656 Katherine Rock 
32657 Roxann L. Beihl 
32658 Lyman L. Sargent 
$2659 Marcia Olson Mason 
$2660 James Shaner 


Westminster 
32661 Paul M. Vassar 


Mississippi State College for Women 
$2662 Marilyn Frances Norris 


Marshall College 

32663 Carolyn Kart 
32664 Nancy Jett 

32665 Betty Lee Marshall 
32666 C. Tom Ross 
32667 Orrin F. Benjamin 


Louisiana College 
82668 Roy Daniel Newhouse 


Midland College 
32669 Linda Fuglei 


Ottawa University 
32670 Carol Ann Beemet 


Adams State 
32671 Emelio Esquibel 


Eastern Michigan U. 
$2672 Robert H. Reeves 
32673 Arlene Roman 


Heidelberg College 

32674 Caryl Sue Liston 
$2675 Allen Eugene Keil 
$2676 Joan R. Jensen 


Montana State 

$2677 Garv Crane 

$2678 Jack Dunn 

32679 Daniel Anthony Johnson 
32680 Sarah Cashmore 

32681 Laura Jean Gilbreath 
32682 Patrick S. Alsup 


Oklahoma State U. 
32683 Linda Pat Johnson 


Lenoir Rhyne College 
32684 John Robert Cress 





Chapter Reports 


Fees paid and keys ordered August 1, 1959, to July 31, 1959 


Certificates 
School & Fees 
Alabama 
Alabama College 
Spring Hill College 
Arizona 
Arizona State College : 6.00 
Arkansas 
Ouachita College 58.00 
Harding College rer 52.75 $ 11.80 
California 
University of Redlands 127.00 59.84 
California Institute of Technology 21.00 26.92 
College of the Pacific 128.50 35.43 
University of California, Los Angeles 7.00 
Pepperdine College 56.00 8.70 
San Diego State College 14.00 3.50 
Pasadena College 8.00 
Chico State College 
Los Angeles State College 70.00 .70 
Upland College ‘ : : 17.50 
Humboldt State College 63.00 92.30 
Fresno State College 92.50 123.55 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Colorado 
Colorado State University 98.25 25.60 
Colorado State College of Education 35.00 
Western State College 14.00 
Adams State College 35.00 9.25 
Florida 
Stetson University 120.00 21.80 
Georgia 
Georgia State College 
Idaho 
College of Idaho 22.50 8.95 
Idaho State College 49.00 40.30 
Northwest Nazarene College 35.00 31.05 
Illinois 
Illinois Wesleyan University 59.00 5.00 
Kureka College 29.00 32.65 
Carthage College 
Bradley University 56.00 52.95 
Monmouth College 
Illinois State Normal University 70.00 
McKendree College 
North Central College 35.00 
Wheaton College 77.00 21.50 
Western Illinois University 42.00 40.20 
Augustana College 19.00 39.10 
Northern Illinois State University 52.00 
Illinois College 19.00 
The Principia 7.00 
Eastern Illinois State College 35.00 
Millikin University 56.75 
Southern Illinois University $2.00 
Greenville College 35.00 
University of Illinois, Chicago 63.00 81.23 
Indiana 
Franklin College 35.00 10.60 
lowa 
Central College 21.00 22.85 
Morningside College 35.00 5.00 
Simpson College 28.00 


Total 


6.00 


58.00 
64.55 


186.84 
47.92 
163.93 
7.00 
84.70 
27.50 
8.00 


76.70 
17.50 
155.30 
216.05 


123.85 
$5.00 
14.00 
44.25 


141.80 


$31.45 
89.30 
66.05 


64,00 
61.65 


108.95 
70.00 


35.00 
98.50 
82.20 
88.10 
52.00 
49.00 
7.00 
35.00 
64.30 
42.00 
35.00 
144.23 


45.60 
43.85 


40.00 
28.00 


Refunds 


$ 7.00 
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Kans 


Loui 


Mai 


Mict 


Min 


Miss 


Mis: 


Certificates 
School & Fees Keys Total Refunds 


Upper Iowa University 70.00 6.70 76.70 

Coe College 16.00 16.00 

Westmar College 

Buena Vista College 42.00 16.63 88.63 

University of Dubuque 28.00 28.00 

Drake University 20.04 20.04 

Luther College 56.00 54.52 110.52 
Kansas 

Ottawa University ‘ 14.00 10.00 24.00 

Washburn University 14.00 14.00 

Southwestern College , ‘ Pee Ry Rees 84.00 84.00 

Kansas State College, Emporia 42.00 86.83 28.83 

Kansas State College, Pittsburg 28.00 28.00 

College of Emporia ; {iwi aeRagwes 35.00 35.00 

Baker University eer “as 21.00 21.00 

Sterling College 28.00 6.95 34.95 

Bethany College 10.00 10.00 

Ft. Hays State College ‘ 56.00 55.90 111.90 

Bethel College 58.50 9.25 67.75 

McPherson College 42.00 12.00 

Labor College ; ai enced 63.00 10.10 73.10 
Kentucky 

Georgetown College 22.00 22.00 

Centre College 21.00 11.20 $2.20 

Kentucky Wesleyan University 

University of Louisville 67.00 15.05 82.05 
Louisiana 

Louisiana College 7.00 20.70 27.70 

Centenary College 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute 12.00 £2.00 

Louisiana ‘Tech 

Northwestern State College 

Southeastern Louisiana State College 

McNeese State College 
Maine 

University of Maine ; wry 56.00 56.00 
Michigan 

Kalamazoo College 

Hope College 63.00 63.00 

Eastern Michigan State College 91.00 141.15 

University of Detroit 16.50 16.50 

Central Michigan State College 87.00 174.45 
Minnesota 

Macalester College 60.00 60.00 

St. Olaf College 49.00 ) 54.85 

Gustavus-Adolphus College 21.00 

Hamline University 

College of St. Thomas 7.00 

Concordia College 4 65.50 

College of St. Catherine 

St. Mary’s College 14.00 14.00 

University of Minnesota, Duluth 84.00 84.00 
Mississippi 

Millsaps College 41.50 24.80 66.30 

Mississippi St. College for Women 30.75 86.75 

Mississippi State College 

Mississippi Southern 70.00 20.85 90.85 

Mississippi College es 19.00 16.45 95.45 
Missouri 

Westminster College 7.00 6.40 13.40 

Central College £1.00 10.55 51.55 10.00 

William Jewell College 56.00 56.00 

Culver-Stockton College 14.00 11.20 25.20 

Central Missouri State College 63.00 5.00 68.00 

Northeast Missouri State College 35.00 29.05 64.05 

Southeast Missouri State College 28.00 28.00 

Northwest Missouri State College 151.50 151.50 

Missouri Valley College 29.25 29.25 

larkio College 





School 


Drury College 
Rockhurst College 


Montana 


Montana State College 
Eastern Montana State College of Education 


Nebraska 


Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Doane College 

Hastings College ; 
Nebraska State College, Kearney 
Nebraska State College, Chadron 
University of Omaha 

Nebraska State College, Wayne 
Midland College 


North Carolina 


Wake Forest College 
Lenoir-Rhyne College 
Appalachian State Teachers College 


Ohio 


Baldwin-Wallace University 
Heidelberg College 

Hiram College 

University of Akron 
Otterbein College 

Marietta College 

Bowling Green State University 
Kent State University 

Findlay College 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma State University 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
Oklahoma City University 
East Central State College 
Southeastern State College 
Central State College 
Phillips University 
Northeastern State College 
Southwestern State College 
Panhandle A & M 


Oregon 


Linfield College 
Lewis and Clark ; 
Portland State College 


Pennsylvania 


Grove City College 


South Dakota 


Dakota Wesleyan University 
Huron College 

Yankton College 

South Dakota State College 
Sioux Falls College 

Northern State Teachers College 
Augustana College 

Black Hills State Teachers College 
Southern State Teachers College 


Lennessee 


Maryville College 

East Tennessee State College 
Tennessee Tech ‘ 
Carson Newman College 
Middle Tennessee State College 
David Lipscomb College 


Texas 


lrinity University 

Howard Payne University 
Texas Christian University 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
North Texas State College 
Hardin Simmons University 


Certificates 
& Fees 


42.00 
7.00 


42.00 
14.00 


35.00 
63.50 
21.00 
56.00 
25.00 


28.00 
28.00 


21.00 
7.00 
30.25 


21.00 


49.00 
14.00 
31.00 
112.00 
7.00 
11.00 


21.00 


63.00 


21.00 
56.35 
28.00 
22.50 
25.00 


21.00 
14.00 


31.75 


28.00 
30.25 
35.00 
21.00 
26.00 
28.00 
42.00 
49.00 
35.00 


14.00 
56.00 
63.00 


48.95 
166.00 


Keys 


17.00 
14.55 
20.40 


43.34 


29.40 
61.05 


15.70 
5.85 
13.13 


20.65 


11.40 


Total 


42.00 
7.00 


59.00 
14.00 


49.55 
83.90 
21.00 
99.34 
25.00 


28.00 
28.00 


21.00 
7.00 
54.40 


39.40 


49.00 
14.00 
60.40 
73.05 

7.00 
26.70 


26.85 


13.13 
83.65 


21.00 
67.75 
28.00 
22.50 


25.00 


27.45 


14.00 


31.75 


28.00 
45.85 
35.00 
55.45 
26.00 
95.35 
42.00 
112.40 
35.00 


22.10 
mr OF 


19.409 
70.55 


71.80 
181.10 


44.00 
21.00 


35.00 


Refunds 





Wa: 


We: 


Wis 


Ger 
Pro 
Gra 


TC 
for 


for 


unds 


School 


Baylor University 
Stephen F. Austin State College 
Fexas A & I 
Abilene Christian College 
University of Houston 
St. Mary’s University 
Washington 
College of Puget Sound 
Seattle Pacific College 
State College of Washington 
Whitworth College 
Pacific Lutheran College 
Western Washington College of 
St. Martin’s College 
Whitman College 
West Virginia 
Morris-Harvey College 
Marshall College 
Wisconsin 
Ripon College 
Carroll College 
Wisconsin State, Oshkosh 
Wisconsin State, River Falls 
Wisconsin State, Whitewater 
Wisconsin State, Eau Claire 
General Chapter 
Provinces 
Grand Totals 


Educ ation 


Certificates 
& Fees 


63.00 
7.00 


14.00 
28.00 


49.00 
42.00 
28.00 
14.00 
51.00 
70.00 


42.00 


28.00 
43.00 


42.00 
21.00 


63.00 


63.00 
70.20 


$6,576.95 


Keys 


23.40 


13.40 


22.45 
8.50 
$2,474.88 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


August 1, 1958-July 
RECEIPTS 
Fees & Certificates 
National Convention 


Keys 
The Forensic 
Balance July 31, 


TOTAL 


1958 


31, 1959 


DISBURSEMENTS 


National Convention 

The Forensic 

Offices, secretarial help & supply 
Keys 

August Council 
Printing 
Postage, phone, express 
Question Committee 
Returned Checks 
Refunds 
Miscellaneous 
Balance, July 31, 


rOTAL 


Meeting 


1959 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS OWNED 


Balance, July 31, 1959 
Invested in Bonds 
Accounts Receiveable 


TOTAL 


Total 


86.40 
7.00 


14.00 
81.15 


49.00 
59.90 
66.09 

14.00 

125.55 


89.25 
42.00 


28.00 
43.00 


111.45 
21.00 


63.00 


76.40 
70.20 


$9,051.83 


Refunds 


$24.00 


$ 6,576.95 
5,432.65 


2,474.88 
15.50 
1,453.19 


$15,953.65 


$ 5,482.04 
3,491.90 
1,771.62 
2,371.97 

953.75 
200.49 
140.93 
150.68 
64.15 
24.00 
127.37 
1,174.27 


$15,953.17 


$ 1,174.27 
3,000.00 
158.15 


$ 4,332.42 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
This is to certify that I have examined the books and records of Pi 
for the period from August 1, 1958, to July 31, 1959, inclusive. 
The foregoing statement is prepared in conjunction with Dr. D. J. Nabors, according to established 
form, and is a true and correct report of the financial status of the organization as of this date. 
Signed: R. Burt Harris 
Auditor 
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Calling All Students! 


Recently I mailed a letter to all Pi Kappa Delta sponsors outlining the 
policies I intend to follow. I hope that by now your sponsor or president 
has informed you of this new feature in The Forensic and that many of you 
will take advantage of this opportunity to get into print. 

The aim of this feature will simply be to get more response from the 
people who read the publication. The majority of our readers are students 
and it seems only logical that a fair share of the features should be written 
by and for that majority group. In other words, our purpose is to make 
The Forensic more appealing to you, as a reader, by placing some of the 
“burden of interest” on you, as a writer. This assumes, of course, that Pi 
Kappa Delta members are not only capable enough, but are also interested 
enough in being heard. It seems to me that anyone who can organize a 
sound debate case or fashion an oration is certainly capable of writing an 
interesting article. 

So let’s see if we can’t get some good contributions for future issues of 
The Forensic. Dig out those ideas you have been carrying around, sharpen 
up some pencils and send in your articles to: 

L.. A. LAWRENCE 

Associate Editor, The Forensic 
Montana State College 
Bozeman, Montana 


Articles need not be long and may deal with any subject appropriate to 
the intended audience. They may be humorous or serious; they may deal 


with personalities or ideas. In keeping with the idea of fraternity, it seems 


to me that our readers would be interested in each other. Many students 
meet often at the various tournaments and I think short things on person- 
alities, incidents at tournaments, tournament policies and many other such 
matters would be of interest. If enough articles of this type come in, we 
may start something in the nature of a special feature called “Along the 
Tournament Trail.” Certainly, there is also room for articles on contro- 
versial matters. In short, don’t hesitate if you have an idea—send it in! All 
contributions will be seriously considered. 
Deadline for contributions for the next issue will be December 28, 1959. 
L. A. LAWRENCE 
Associate Editor for 
Student Contributions 





The Editor Signs 


Occasionally, “signs” may be changed to “sounds.” 
No matter—this last page is hereby reserved for the 
editor and his associate editors. 

As I look forward to the administration of The 
Forensic, | know that all of us on the editorial staff 
have one goal which we all share. Foremost in our 
minds is our desire to bring you a magazine which 
will appeal to everyone in Pi Kappa Delta, to student, 
alumni, and faculty members alike. To do this we 
shall need everyone’s aid. Two things are essential: 
a steady flow of alumni and chapter news, and provocative articles on subjects 
of wide forensic interest. 

In order to implement our aims, the editorial staff has been expanded. The 
vital areas of alumni news and chapter notes will, as in the past, be managed 
separately by an associate editor. Frank T. Alusow, University of Akron, will be 
in charge of alumni news, and John M. Burt, Concordia College, of chapter 
notes. These capable men have ideas for a better presentation of information 


John Randolph 


from your school, ideas which they will pass on to you in a quarterly letter which 
will arrive on your campus as a reminder well in advance of copy deadlines. 
Please appoint someone in your chapter to answer each of these letters so that 
your school may be noticed in every issue of the magazine. 

In addition to these two, a third associate editor has been added this year. 
For a long time it has seemed to me that a major source of talent for The 
Forensic has gone all too untapped, that student members of Pi Kappa Delta 
have written much too seldom for their magazine. L. A. Lawrence, Montana 
State College, therefore, has been appointed associate editor for student contri- 
butions. On the opposite page will be found a statement of purpose and plan 
which I asked Mr. Lawrence to write. But let me add my pleas to his. For in- 
stance, The Forensic needs cover photos which present the human interest side 
of the speech world. They can be humorous or serious, but please break out 
those cameras! 

As general editor, my dream is to receive a flood of interesting and challeng- 
ing articles from faculty and alumni members, articles which deal knowingly 
with problems which face the forensic world today. Such an article, I believe, 
is the lead one, “This Business of Bestness.” Not only is it written with force 
and clarity, but it deals with a very real problem. Let me cite an example. Last 
spring after the national convention at Bowling Green, news stories in the home 
town paper of one school claimed a “National Championship” for a team which 
had won seven of its eight rounds of debate. When it is considered that there 
were teams that went undefeated, this claim was a rather obvious attempt on 
the part of someone to be better than just “best.” And incidentally, Mr. Good- 
win is not open to a charge of “sour grapes.” Over a period of years his teams 
have established an enviable reputation, and last spring one of the Interstate 
winners was coached by him. 

And there you have it for this issue. As editor, I shall not hesitate to speak 
out when I think open words are called for. I invite you, the members of Pi 
Kappa Delta, to do the same in these pages. 
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The Art of Persuasion 


—Beautiful and Just. 
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